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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


JOHN WHITING AND HIS FRIENDS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1877. 


| Jesus, 


No. 47. 


1654. Opening their hearts to admit the 
heavenly message, they opened their house 
also to those who bore it, and meetings were 
held there both before and after the death of 
the elder John Whiting. Ardently yearn- 
ing for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ, he was amongst the first who suf- 
fered persecution in that county. On his 
death-bed, manifesting bis deep interest in 
the spiritual progress of his wife, he said: 
‘“‘ As thou hast believed in the light, so walk 
in it.”’ His own growth in grace had been 
a rapid one; it was in the early part of 1658 
when he died ‘‘in the faith of Christ and in 
peace with God through Him.” 

After a time Mary Whiting married a 
Friend of the same parish. She died when 
her little boy was about ten years old, and 
a) oe loss of so good a mother was a great 
trial to him. The estate now belonged to 
2 him, but it was his desire that his step- 
father and half-brothers should live on .it. 


s2;When a mere child John Whiting was at 


times“ no stranger to spiritual conflict. 
“The great love and mercy of God in Christ 
. . by His light and grace, 


|showed me good and evil, and set life and 


« Our Master all the work hath done 
He asks of us to-day ; 
Sharing His service, every one 
Share too His Sonship may. 
Lord, I would serve and be a son; 
Dismiss me not, I pray.”.—7. 7. Lynch. 
At a very early age John Whiting became | 
familiar with the persecution of “Friends. 
When he was four years old his only sister | 
and himself spent the winter of 1660-1 at | 
the home of their grandfather, because, on 
the passing of the Conventicle Act, their 
widowed mother was committed, with more 
than two hundred other Friends, to Ilchester 
Gaol. 
Her husband, a yeoman of Naylsey, with | 
“a competent estate,” who died at the age | 
of twenty-seven, had, with herself, embraced 
the glad tidings of the grace of God, set) 
forth by John Audland and John Camm| 
during their memorable visit to Somerset in 





| death before me, checking and reproving me 
|when I did anything amiss, and speaking 
|peace to me when I turned at reproof.” 
/One day, when about the age of twelve, 
|baving been engaged with other boys in 


some foolish pastime which he felt to be 
| wrong, he was so greatly troubled after- 
wards that, on returning home at night, he 
fervently besought forgiveness for Christ's 


|sake, and even ventured to covenant with 


God never to enter into such pursuits again 
Although so young, he had, he says, “‘ a tes- 
| timony in his heart against paying tithes ;” 
| he did not foresee what suffering this convie- 
tion was to cause him in future years. 

After the death of his step-father, John 
Whiting, when sixteen, chose as his guard- 
ian, Edmond Beaks, of Portshead, four miles 
distant from Naylsey, whom he describes as 
“an eminent Friend.” ‘ While I dwelt at 





" 
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Portshead,” he writes, ‘the Lord was 
pleased, in His everlasting love in Christ 
Jesus, to appear to me, and manifest His 
blessed truth more fully to my understand- 
ing, through the ministry of dear George 
Coale and Charles Marshall, of Bristol, who 
used to come thither, and were as fathers in 
the truth to me, whom I dearly loved for its 
and their testimony’s sake; and-as I was 
brought into a more inward acquaintance 
with the work of truth, and close walking in 
obedience to it, a secret joy arose in me, and 
I came more and more to feel and enjoy the 
Lord’s presence with me, and found 
Him whom my soul loved, to my exceeding 
joy and comfort. Oh! the glory of that day 
wherein the Lord so eminently appeared in 
His everlasting love which He shed abroad 
abundantly through Jesus Christ ; and many 
ran to and fro that knowledge might be in- 
creased, and many were gathered in His 
love to become sons and daughters of the 
Most High.” 

George Coale, then about twenty-four, 
was a very powerful minister, and often 
came to Portshead Meeting, lodging at the 
house of John Whiting’s guardian. Like 
his uncle, Josiah Coale, he traveled much in 
America, and John Whiting was so warmly 
attached to him that he was somewhat in- 
clined to accompany him thither. He died 
at the age of thirty-four. 

Jobn Whiting frequently attended meet- 
ings at Bristol, which were visited by the 
most prominent Friends in the kingdom; 
and these opportunities, as well as other 
heavenly seasons in smaller country meet- 
ings, greatly helped him on his pilgrimage. 
Although conflict was still at times his por- 
tion, the Lord’s presence was his delight; 


for he knew that Christ was not only near} 


him, but that He was also “ carrying on His 
blessed work, which was not,” he writes, 
‘‘the work of a day or year; but gradually, 


as I grew in the truth, andnothing was dear | 


with me.’ | 
When one day attending a meeting at Clare- | 


to me for His sake who was 


bam, where Charles Marshall was present, 
the company were roughly dispersed by 
some justices, and John Whiting thought 


that if he had been committed to prison he | 


could have rejoiced to suffer for his Saviour’s 
sake. 


In 1675, after residing for three years at | 


Portshead, John Whiting returned to his 
home at Naylsey, where the manifested love 
of his Lord made both day and night delight- 
ful to him.* He must have had a congenial 


* A pastor—described as ‘‘a melancholy phlegmatic Dutch- 
man,’’ when he came to this country to attend the Brighton 
‘ onvention, 1875, but who left it rejoicing—spoke, not long 
ago, to the follewing effect, at a smal| conference of a similar 
kind :—“ T had been longing for one drop of water, whilst the 
whole ceean of love was around me. Believe in God's 
‘ove. In this city, in our omnibuses, tramways, and railways, 
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companion in his sister, who had lately be- 
come a minister. ‘She was a very sober, 
innocent maid all along from her childhood.” 
lie writes. She had delighted in the com- 
pany of the ministers who visited her fa- 
ther’s house, and who liked to talk to the 
gentle little girl and to hear her read. In 
after years she often told her brother how 
near the Lord was to her in her childhood, 
and that when anything drew her away 
‘from Him she found no rest until she re- 
|turned to His presence. ‘‘She was very 
‘serviceable and a blessing to many,” John 
| Whiting says, ‘‘ and a precious time of visi- 
tation it was to many people thereaway, 
}and divers were convinced; so that I may 
‘say it was a time of love.” But Mary 
| Whiting soon found that her Lord was call- 
ing her to labor for Him in other parts of 
|England. Her brother, after a while, joined 
|her in Buckinghamshire, and accompanied 
ber to London. From London he returned 
| home, ‘whilst his sister went to the north of 
| England, whither, at her request, he followed 
‘her in the ensuing spring. It was well that 
he did so, for, when he joined her at Norton, 
‘he found her ill; but she revived on seeing 
her brother, and walked in an orchard with 
him, freely opening her heart, meanwhile. 
|As he listened to her earnest words the 
‘comfort he experienced did not prevent a 
chilling fear concerning her. Her death 
‘took place soon afterwards, at the age of 
| twenty-two, a trial which John Whiting de- 
| seribes as a, great exercise to him, and which 
| was, perhaps, one cause of the attacks of ill- 
ness which delayed his homeward journey. 

| (To be Continued. 





| How To opey.—Ina panic in a public 
'school, caused by the cry of fire, one little 
| girl sat perfectly still. On being asked why 
she did so, she said, “‘ My father is a fire- 
man, and told me if the school should be 


you may be sitting with God and God with you; you loving 
| God and God loving you; you delighting in God and—more 
than this—God delighting in you. I did not once know that 
the Father would always rejoice over the son, that the Bride- 
groom would always rejoice over the bride, that Christ’s de- 
lights were always with tife sons of men. Oh! wait—wait 
upon your God. The Supreme Being, as Fenelon said, desires 
to communicate Himself Yes, far more, He longs to impart 
| His fulness. This house is not filled with light because the 
blinds are closed. Cease from legal working and struggling: 
et out of old self altogether’ At one time Pastor H 
ad been, like most of his fellow-countrymen, an inveterate 
smoker; but finding that this habit came between his soul 
and , he at once abandoned it. Not only was all desire 
for tobacco taken from him, but he loathed the smell. In 
conversation he quoted the words of another: “Yes, I do 
have changes—from the e that passeth understanding to 
the joy that is unspeakable.” Yet he has to “take this rest 
with armour on;” for he also remarked: “ The devil, a hun- 
dred, a thousand devils come to tempt me.” It is his custom 
to go to the pulpit without a text, “like a blank piece of 
r” (to use his own expression), and he feels shackled by 
aving to select the hymn to be sung and the chapter to be 
read. He often spoke of the blessedness of waiting upon God, 
remarking, “ If a ship is to be loaded it must be sfill.’’ Paus- 
ing in the midst of vocal prayer, he said: ‘Oh! let us be 
quiet. Let us be still in Thy glorious presence !” 
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afire I would be far safer to sit in my endl 
until the rush was over, and then get out 
quietly.” She knew how to obey. 


—o 


Wuat ts A Curistian? — George Fox) 
and his friends believed that for a man to be 
a Christian believer each one must person- 
ally (not as a church, but individually, in 
his own heart), undergo a similar work in- 
wardly, as the Jew,whose history was there 
recorded, had experienced outwardly. Thus 
knowing the law with its terrors and judg-| 
ment to have its day, and be to him person- 
ally a schoolmaster; and abiding as to the 
flesh under the wrath and judgment of the 
Lord—coming down into condemnation un- 
to death—knew true life to arise ; and find | 
the Gospel fulfilled to him personally and 
inwardly, and know as a blessed fruit of 
this discipline the Lord Jesus to be raised 
up in His own heart, and live and dwell 
there by the power of the Holy Ghost. 


has come. We find in the biblical record 
unmistakably prophetic passages, and these 


}are seals of the inspiration of suggestion, 


for they could have been written only by 
suggestion. Infidelity never bas yet made 
it clear that the Old Testament predictions 
concerning the Jews have not been fulfilled. 
Rationalism, in Germany, whenéver it takes 
up that topic, dropsit like hot iron. ‘What 
is a short proof of inspiration?” said Fred- 
erick the Great to his chaplain. “‘ The Jews, 
your majesty,” was the answer. If there 
be in the Bible a single passage that is 
plainly prophetic, there is in that passage a 
very peculiar proof of its own divine origin. 
We have our Lond pointing out the prophe- 
cies concerning Himself, and He niakes it a 


|reason why we should turn to the Old Tes- 


tament, that they are thev which testify of 
|Him. Now, if there be some passages of 
the Bible that contain these prophetic an- 
|} nouncements, then the Teacher thus an- 





Within us, Babe divine, 
Be born, and make us Thine; 

Within our souls reveal 

Thy love and power to heal, {Thy shrine. 
Be born and make our hearts Thy cradle and 


Isaac WILLIAMS, 1839. 


—From George Fox and His Times, 


William Beck. 


by 


—o- 


INSPIRATION. 


There are three degrees of inspiration, and 
the distinctions between them are not manu- | 
factured by me, here and now, to meet the | 


they are as old | 
It is commonplace i in reli- | 


exigency of this discussion ; 
as Juhn Locke. 


gious science to speak of the inspiration of| 


superintendence, as in the Acts or Chronicles; 
the inspiration of elevation, as in the 
Psalms; and the inspiration of suggestion, 
as in the Prophecies. The historical books 
of the Scriptures have been so superin- 
tended that they are winnowed completely | 
of error in moral inculcation. But the in- 
spiration of superintendence is the lowest | 
degree of inspiration. We come to the 
great Psalms, which assuredly have no 
equals in literature, and which are palpably | 
rained out of a higher sky than unassisted 
human genius has dropped its productions 


nounced is divinely attested, and we are to 
| listen to Him. 

| If, however, we stand simply on the 
| amazing fact of the moral and religious win- 
| nowedness of Scripture, we have also a di- 
j|vine attestation. That winnowedness is 
| providential. What God does, He means to 
|do. He has done this for the Bible; He 
| has kept it free from moral and religious er- 
| ror, in its inculeations ; He has done that 
| for no other book; and what He has done, 
| He from the first intended to do. Therefore, 
| the very fact of the winnowedness of the 
Bible is proof of a divine superintendence 
over it. 

Superintendence, elevation, suggestion, 
are different degrees of inspiration, which is 
of one kind. But inspiration and illumina- 
tion, according to established definitions, 
differ in kind, and not merely in degree; for 
inspiration, as a term in religious science— 
I am not talking of popular literature,—al- 
ways carries with it the idea of winnowed- 
ness as to moral and religious truth. 

There is nothing in the intuitive ranges 
of truth that comes into collision with bibli- 
cal inculeation, but there is no other sacred 
book on the globe which those same ranges 
of axiomatic moral truth do not pierce 
through and through and through, in more 


| places than ever knight’s sword went through 





from. These Psalms, we say, are examples 
of the inspiration of elevation; but we 
have a yet higher range of the action of in- 
spiration in passages like the distinct pre- 
dictions that the Jews should be scattered 
among all nations, and nevertheless pre- 
served as a separate people, as they have 
been; or that Jerusalem should be de- 
stroyed, as it was; or that there should 
come a Supreme Teacher of the race, as He 


an opponent’s shield. A few brilliants 
plucked out of much mire are the texts ~* 
sometimes cited to us from the sacred litera- 
ture of India, China, Arabia, Greece and 
Rome. I defy those who seem to be daz- 
zled by these fragments, to read before any 
mixed company of cultivated men and wo- 
men, the complete inculcations of the Ve- 
das, Shasters and Koran. These books 
have been absorbed into the veins of na- 
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tions, and we know what diseases have 
been the result. They must be tried by the 
stern tests which the Bible endures, that is by 
intuition, instinct, experiment and syllogism. 
All the sacred literatures of the world come 
into collision with the intuitions of con- 
science, or with the dictates of long experi- 
ence, except that one strange Volume, com- 


ing from a remoter antiquity than any other) 


sacred book, and read to-day in 200 langua 
ges of the globe; and kept so pure, in spite 
of all the tempests of time that have swept 
through its sky, that above the highest 
heavens opened to us by genius and beyond 
all our latest and loftiest ideals, the biblical 
azure spreads out as noon-risen on mid- 
noon.—From a lecture by Joseph Cook. 


oO 


FOR BIBLE TEACHERS. 


LED BY THE SPIRIT. 


Teachers who are led by the Spirit do 
great things. But donot mistake. Of the 
Father’s willingness to give the Spirit, of 
the Spirit’s willingness to lead, we cannot 
doubt. The Spirit is freely given, not to 


our own experience, if the Holy Spirit did 
not expluin and apply them by coming to 
dwell in us. Now this Spirit, which applies 
the Word of God to us, and explains it, is 
the same Spirit that must perform in us all 
the rest. The work of the Father, who has 
saved us freely—the work of the Son, who 
bas redeemed us by his blood—are vain 
without the work of the Holy Spirit, who 
opens our hearts to believe in the Father 





and depositaries of the spirit of darkness, or 


‘the Spirit of light and life. It is for us to 
|\choose—the one by our unbelief, or the 


and the Son, and put in practice this Word 
of Life. Thus we are either the servants 


the blessed servants and rich depositaries of 


other by our faith. The Holy Spirit is the 
great promise of the New Testament, and is, 
as it were, the crowning gift of the whole.— 
Adolphe Monod. 


| ian 


| AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE MINISTRY 


OF EARLY FRIENDS. 


| The testimony which lives in my soul at 
| this time, is unto the excellency of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus; which love is indeed 


worthiness or “wrestling prayer,’ but to| incomprehensible and unspeakable, the love 
every asking child of God, because the | of the everlasting God through His beloved 
Father loves us tenderly. (Luke xiii. 1-13.)|Son Christ Jesus; whom, because of the 
The Saviour has not left us orphans; the| hardness of the hearts of men, and for want 


Spirit is the Father’s guiding voice. (John 
xiv. 16-18.) 

But there is another side. The teacher 
will cry in vain for guidauce in under- 
standing and teaching the Bible unless he 
heed and obey the Spirit’s leadings in daily 
life. The Spirit fails not to speak: but ears 
deaf to His voice in business and pleasure, 
cannot catch his unfamiliar tones in Chris- 
tian work. To quench and grieve the Spirit 
in our daily life is to weaken his influence. 
If we ‘“ walk in the Spirit” six days of the 
week we shall have no trouble about His 
guidance on Sunday. “Since we litein the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.—S. S. 
Times. 


- -_ 


From S. 8. Times: “A little girl three 
or four years old learned the Bible text, 
‘Love one another.’ ‘What does love one 
another mean ?’ asked her next oldest.sister, 
in honest doubt as to the meaning. ‘Why, 
I.must love you, and you must love me; 
and I’m one, and you’re another,’ was the 
answer. Who can improve on that exege- 
sis?” 


Tue Hoty Spirit.—We might read the 
Holy Scriptures for years without deriving 
any real blessing from them, and we should 
be astonished to see them have so little 
effect, and their power so little verified, in 


of understanding, and of a feeling heart, and 
of a perceiving mind, many of the children 
|of men have not the knowledge of. Herein 
was the greatness and extensiveness of the 
love of God unto mankind in sending His 
Son into the world; who came from the 
bosom of the Father, that He that knew no 
sin might be made sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him. 
O, the wonderful mystery of the incarnation 
of Christ Jesus! Great is the mystery of 
| godliness ; God manifest in the flesh. The 
| professors of this age have been strangely 
ignorant of it, and have been ready to reflect 
on those that admire it and have an high es- 
teem of it. 

But blessed be the Lord our God, that we 
can say in truth that we have an esteem of 
that One Offering of the Eternal Son of 
God, that we can say as the apostle did in 
his day: By one offering He hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified. This is 
that which hath opened upon my soul this 
morning. The Lord God of glory, in this 
generation, hath laid a necessity upon us to 
preach Christ under the denomination of a 
glorious Light, for He is the light of the 
world, and the only Saviour, and so we are 
to have faith in Him. 

The apostles made it their work to per- 
suade the people from morning to evening 
that Jesus was the Christ, the true Messiah, 
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that made a good confession before Pontius 
Pilate ; and that He was crucified, died, and 
rose again, and ascended up into heaven, and 
sitteth at the right hand of God: and lives 
for ever to make intercession for us. This 
was the labor of the apostles and servants of 
the Lord, to persuade the people, in their | 
day, that Jesus was the Christ; and that 
after he was crucified and died, He was 
risen from the dead: but the Jews, the 
Scribes, and the Pharisees, they did oppose | 
this; and said He was not the promised | 
Messiah. But in process of time, through 
the powerful preaching of the Gospel, the 
children of men did receive and believe this 
testimiony, that Jesus was the Christ, the 
eternal Son of God, and only Saviour. And 
when the enemy could no longer withstand 
that belief—when it came over the nations 
—then the people were turned about, and 
then there was an admission of that belief 
that Jesus was the Christ; and many con- 
tented themselves with the bare name of 
Christ, and with a profession of the word, 
without the po wer. 

But the Lord of glory hath raised a peo- 
ple in this age and generation, as instru- 
ments that might show forth the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ spiritually ; 
not thereby denying or not in the least op- 
posing His manifestation bodily, which died 
without the gates of Jerusalem ; for this was 
the end of His manifestation: For this pur- 
pose, saith the apostle, was the Son of God 
manifested, that He might destroy the works 
of the devil. 

So that now, friends, that which opens 
and lives in my soul, and that which I have 
to say and demonstrate to you at this time, 
is this: That the Lord God of heaven and 
earth hath raised up a people in our day, to 
preach Christ under that denomination, that 
the servants of the Lord preached Christ in 
former days, ages, and generations. They 
gave testimony on this wise: In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by Him; and without Him 
was not any thing made that was made. 

Did the apostle John, that gave testimony 
of Christ, as the Light of the world, oppose 
His appearance in that body that was pre- 
pared for Him of the Father to do His will 
in? No, no more than the apostle Paul, 
who preached His spiritual appearance and 
manifestation, opposed His bodily appear- 
ance, and being manifest in flesh, when He 
saith: The grace of God which brings sal-| 
vation hath appeared to all men, teaching us 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world. No more do we deny | 








or oppose Christ’s bodily appearance, who 
died without the gates of Jerusélem ; though 
we are misunderstood and misrepresented by 
many in this generation. ‘The Lord in 
merey by His heavenly power remove this 
misunderstanding, and take away this vail 
from the hearts of the children of men; and 
so bring them to a sense and knowledge of 
the spiritual appearance of Christ Jesus, 
and the blessed end of His coming in that 
blessed body wherein he suffered, and tasted 
death for every man; not that any man 
might live in sin, beeause He died a sacri- 
fice for sin: He did not die for sin, that men 
should live in sin, but that they might die to 
sin and live to God. So likewise we do not 
preach anything opposite to Christ’s appear- 
ance in that blessed body, who was God 
manifest in the flesh, for therein He wrought 
salvation for us. He is the Captain of our 
salvation, and was made perfect through 
sufferings. He is the first-begotten of the 
dead, the Prince of the kings of the earth, 
that hath loved us, and cleanseth us from 
our sins in His awn blood. 

We own the doctrine of the life and death, 
resurrection and ascension, and intercession 
of Christ Jesus; and for any to say we deny 
this, how inconsistent is it with what we 
have preached and declared; and how shame- 
less is it for any to misrepresent or falsely 
charge us with the contrary, since we have 
gone through many exercises, and suffered 
many persecutions, buffetings, and imprison- 
ments, for declaring the truth as it is in 
Jesus; so that if in this life only we had 
hope, we were of all men the most miserable ; 
and if Christ be not risen from the dead, 
our preaching is vain, and your faith is also 
vain. 

And now, to give a little ease to my spirit, 
[ would speak something briefly to you. 
Let the love of God in Christ Jesus, ex- 
tended to you, affect your hearts. If you 
are in the living sense of this love, it will 
engage you to live in obedience and subjec- 
tion to this heavenly light, by which you 
were brought out from darkness, and re- 
deemed from iniquity, to be a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works. It will engage 
you to live to Christ that died for you; and 
as you know atranslation from the kingdom 
of darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son, you will reap the fruits and benefits of 
His death, resurrection and ascension, and 
intercession at God’s right hand. 

The Lord God of heaven and earth open 
all your hearts, that while you have a little 
time, and are on this side of the grave, and 
on this side eternity, you may serve the 
Lord in your generation, and fulfil His 
blessed will, and finish the work He hath 
given you to do; that you may glorify the 
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name of the Lord God of heaven and earth, 
who is worthy of all praise, glory and re- 
nown, worship, love, service and obedience, 
who is God over all, blessed for ever and 
ever. Amen.—Sermon by Charles Mar- 
shall, at Gracechurch Street, London, 1693. 
—Monthly Record. 
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For Friend’s Review. 


AMERICAN PRISONS. 

It is admitted by all investigators of the 
subject of prison discipline, that there can 
be little permanent improvement in the 
moral condition of prisoners, while, on the 
contrary, there may be great average loss, 


unless their separate confinement (at least | 


when not employed), has been effectually 
secured. Whether their employment may 
be best carried on in association, or sepa 
rately in their regpective cells, is a question 


upon which there exists much diversity of | 


opinion. Now, the method adopted tor 
utilizing the labor in a prison, has very much 
to do with advancing or retarding the con- 
vict’s improvement. There are three labor 
systems in operation in American prisons: 
1. Leasing; 2. Contract; 3. State man- 
agement. 

The first and most objectionable of these 
is defined as “ hiring the labor of the whole 


years, at a stipulated sum or bonus, to be| 


paid to the State, either annually or in the 
lump; and then the party so hiring to feed, 
clothe, bed and house the prisoners at his 
own cost.’’ Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, 
and two or three others of the Southern 
States adhere to this pernicious system. 

By the contract system, while the State 
receives from the contractor so much per 
day for the labor of each prisoner, it under- 


takes itself to clothe, feed, and-house them. | 


While this is far better than the leasing 
method, yet any ordinary contract system is 


to be deprecated, inasmuch as it permits | 


outside interference with a wise penal and 
reformatory discipline, and hence is opposed 
to the scholastic instruction and moral im- 
provement of the convicts. 

The third and preferable plan is, the over- 
sight and management of the convicts’ labor 
directly by the State. 

The contract system, as being apparently 
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inflicted—at least the expense of his main- 
tenance. Nevertheless, beyond the punish- 
ment of the offender, the object to be aimed 
at by his incarceration must be his moral 
improvement (this including, if need be, his 
steady employment), as well as the interpo- 
sition of a present effectual check to further 
palpable mischief. But, if the imprisoned 
convict be left altogether to his own de- 
vices, or be permitted to associate freely 
with other offenders, then the bad society 
within the walls will become still more vile, 
and, eventually, the community at large will 
assuredly suffer for the allowed license. It 
is, therefore, the system of management, 
rather than the sanitary condition of Ameri- 
can penitentiaries, that needs investigation 
and melioration. As arule the State struc- 
tures are clean and fairly healthy, and the 
separation of the sexes is duly regarded. 

As all the penitentiaries in this country, 
with the exception of that at Philadelphia, 
are conducted upon the congregate system, 
variously modified, a glimpse at one (and 
perhaps the worst) of them—that at Sing 
| Sing, with its grand total of 1,500 inmates— 
will enable us to judge whether the prison- 
|ers are in any wise improved, or society pro- 
‘tected by such a system of administration. 
| Says Dr. Harris, Secretary of ‘the Prison 
Association of New York: ‘‘ The commin- 





| gling of all ages, classes and kinds of prison- 
mass of convicts for a certain number of| ers is witnessed in an extreme degree in this 


prison, Sing Sing is a vast school of crime ; 
the practised, the adroit, the professional 
and abandoned contrivers and leaders of 
crimes against property, and against moral- 
ity and peace are so numerous, 80 active, 
and so consciously proud in the ignoble 
leadership and prowess of criminal life, that 
they have a destructive influence upon 4 
great number of younger and less hardened 
convicts.” 

| As regards the general condition and 
|‘management of American jails, the Phila- 
delphia Journal of Prison Discipline for 
1876 remarks: ‘In taking a survey of the 
condition of prison discipline abroad and in 
the United States, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that, in our own country at least, there 
is little evidence of great improvement, 
|either in the structure of the prisons or in 
‘the administration. It is confessed that in 
| some of our States, prison discipline consists 
|in merely retaining the prisoner, without 


the most profitable of the three,—even suf-| much regard to his comfort or his improve- 
ficing, in many cases, to defray all the|ment. In some States a system of State 
expenses of keeping the prisoners—is, natu-| guardianship prevails, and much account- 
rally, the most popular with legislators. | ability is required. But a neglect of the im- 
And it can hardly be said to be an unreason- | portant provision of separate confinement and 
able expectation, that one who has commit-| personal dealing, defeats almost entirely, the 
ted a grave offence against Society, should | good object. proposed by legislative enact- 
defray—if not some part of the damage) ment, and laboredor, careful administra- 
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tion. In some States there is much legisla. 
tion and careful administration, and the end 
is nearly attained ; but that end is not first 
the improvement of the prisoner and the 
moral benefit to souls.” It proceeds to ex- 
plain that the question of profit is made the 
paramount consideration. 

We will now turn our attention more par- 
ticularly to the county jails, whose sanitary 
condition, as well as management, are still 
less satisfactory than are the penitentiaries. 

The Report for 1875 of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, an association similar 
in its aims to the Prison Discipline Society 
of Philadelphia, having also local com- 
mittees for co-operation and correspondence 
in each county, says, that the county jails of 
that State “have become castles of indo- 
lence, where vagrants and tramps 
lodging, 
the petty misdemeanors they have commit- 
ted. The distorted and partially suspended 
condition of the common industries through- 


out the United States for the past two years | 
‘has incited vast numbers of the unsettled | 


and least orderly classes of people to seek 
subsistence by a precarious method of life in 
the cities and wealthy districts of New| 
York. Probably no other State has suffered | 
so much from tramps and vagabonds.” An 
attempt has been made to restrict the jails | 


to the legitimate purposes of their construc- 


tion, by the passage of a legislative act| 
which authorizes the county supervisors to | 
remove all disorderly, vagrant and other | 
common offenders from said prisons, and, | 


find | 
and full subsistence awarded, for | 
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year, whether uel be had to the financial 
or the reformatory aspect. It is very ex- 
pensive, and it does not reform. Whatever 
changes may be brought abort by patient 
and persistent effort, it cannot be made sat- 
isfactory to those who clearly see what 
should be accomplished by imprisonment for 
offences against social order; and we shall 
not bring about such results from our minor 
prisons as we ought to reach, till we abolish 
the present system, and substitute for it one 
based on the principle of State control.” 
The report of the Michigan Board of State 
Commissioners (1874), after speaking of the 
utterly unfit condition of a considerable 
number of the county jails, continues thus: 
‘These are statistics and statements fur- 
‘nished by experienced officers, themselves 
having charge of the jails, and familiar with 
|the workings of the entire system. They 
| show clearly that men and women, boys and 
| girls, debtors and witnesses, the large ma- 
jority of whom have been imprisoned on 
some frivolous charge, or are the victims of 
false accusation, are frequently caged and 
mingled with insane and idiotic persons, 
with criminals of all grades, from the lowest 
| type of petty thieves to those guilty of the 
greatest and most revolting crimes, in mis- 
erable, dirty pens, without occupation, in- 
struction, or decent conveniences, and de- 
'void of that measure of light and air 
necessary to maintain vitality and health. 
They prove that those places into which 
|young offenders are often turned for im- 
| provement and reformation, instead of curing 





under wholesome discipline, to allot them | the tendency to crime, only strengthen and 


suitable kinds of remunerative labor in such | confirm it; 


and they demonstrate that our 


places or institutions as may seem best | penal system cannot be made _ successful 


adapted to secure the desired end. 


|until the use to which we put our jails is 


Respecting the management of the New| radically modified or completely changed.” 


York county jails, the report further says, 
that they 
people. 


The report of the Wisconsin State “Board 


are “discreditable to a civilized | ‘of Charities (1876), presents a more encour- 
They bequeath to us in the nine-| aging 


view than the foregoing. It says: 


teenth century, and in the Centennial of| “Asa general rule, the management of these 


national history, many of the evils of the| 


institutions has been found to be of a very 


bridewells and jails of England in Howard’s | fair character, and greatly superior to what 


time.” ‘The inconsistent herding and idle- 
ness of all classes of inmates, which are for- 
bidden in terms, but permitted in fact, »y 
the statute [regulating the organization and 
keeping of county jails], are witnessed in 
more than fifty of the counties of this State.” 

The report of the Massachusetts Board of 
State Charities for 1876, uses the following 
language relative to the county jails of that 
State, the examination and report upon 
which are left to local inspectors and legis- 
‘lative committees, whose duties are too fre- 
quently discharged in a perfunctory man- 
ner: 

“ Our county prison system is quite un- 





it was before official visitation and inspec- 
tion were introduced.” Complaint is made, 
however, in many of the detailed reports of 
the county jails, of defective sewerage and 
ventilation. 

The New Jersey State Penitentiary, at 
Trenton, recently visited by the writer, is 
kept in a very cleanly condition. There are 
515 cells and about 820 convicts. The sep- 


|arate system of confinement was formerly 


the rule, but now, with insufficient accom- 
modations, many of the cells necessarily 
contain two and three prisoners. There has 
been recently built a four-storied block of 
cells, the latter constructed back to back. 


satisfactory in its results, as was said last These seem somewhat small, being about 
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the size of, and somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to, a ship’s berth—a second bed placed 
above the first ; but, as each cell is furnished 
with the conveniences of gas, water anda 
urinal, while there is a circulation of air in 
the high, surrounding corridor, they may be 
found sufficiently comfortable. Most of the 
prisoners being employed in the workshops 
ten hours each day, except First-day, are in 
as healthy a condition as could be expected. 
The sole employment is shoemaking, 90 to| 
100 men, whose labor is let out to contract- 
ors, being employed in each shop. Good| 
discipline is maintained. There is a chaplain | 
attached to the institution; but instruction, | 





either educational or religious, seems to be| 
subordinate to the convict’s profitable em- 
ployment. Years ago Friends were in the| 
habit of visiting the prisoners here, but I was 
told those visits had of late been discontinued, | 
owing, I presume, partly to the removal of 
most of our members, and partly also, per- 
haps, to the all-day employment of the men 
and the discontinuance of the separate sys-| 
tem. 
While a few of the New Jersey county | 
jails, notably those of Union and Burlington, | 
bear a good reputation for cleanliness” and | 
careful management, others, such as those | 
of Mercer and Camden, are in a very bad) 
condition. The male prisoners at the Cam-| 
den jail, about 50 in number, are confined in | 
two large “cages” in the semi-basement of 
the Sheriff's building—a damp, dark and| 
manifestly unhealthy situation. There is no| 
separation of the prisoners, and no employ- 
ment. The people of Camden assuredly ex- | 
hibit a culpable lack of care for either the 
bodies or souls of their criminal classes. 
The State of Delaware has no peniten- 
tiary. The best that can be said of the New | 
Castle county jail is, that the cells are well | 
white-washed and the corridors swept clean. | 
The prisoners (now 73 in number), are | 
allowed three hours daily exereise in the| 
jail yard, but have no stated employment, | 
notwithstanding some of them have long| 
terms to serve. The management is cur-| 
rently reported to be inefficient ; the cause, 
politics. There have been frequent escapes, 
mostly effected by removing the outer tran- 
som lights of the cells, which are horizon- 
tally fixed—the cleared aperture being thus 
too large, unless otherwise secured by exte- 
rior iron bars. There is no separation of 
the tried and untried, although the cells 
appear to be sufficiently numerous to admit 
of a judicious classification of the inmates. 
The whipping-post and pillory are still used, 
as heretofore. Twice a year, at the sittings 
of the court, each prisoner declared guilty 
(except those convicted of murder in the 
first degree), receives his sentence, to be 





‘being about ten. 
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whipped or pilloried, in addition to serving 
his term of confinement. The post of the 
pillory is a continuation of the whipping- 
post, there being a platform, reached by a 
ladder, between. The wagon-gates of the 
stone enclosure of the jail yard being opened, 
the public flock in, and behold two pilloried 
convicts standing on the platform, while a 
third, with his wrists manacled to the post, 
undergoes a flogging with a whip of nine 
lashes. The keeper, in exhibiting to me the 
instrument of flagellation, told me that it 
drew blood from tender skins only, or when 
a buil or mole was struck. Whatever may 


,| be thought of the efficacy of the pillory and 


lash as correctional measures, they can 
| scarcely be claimed to be reformatory. The 
infliction of public disgrace may measurably 
‘rid a State of its criminals, but it is not cal- 
culated to produce penitence on the part of 
the offenders. 

The like punishments are employed at the 


,| other two county jails of the State, those of 


Kent and Sussex. The latter, which con- 


| tains but three prisoners, was not visited by 


the writer. The Kent county jail, at Dover, 
is a substantial-looking stone structure, but 
is really insecure, owing to the inferior 
| quality of the mortar. This was practically 


| demonstrated a few months ago, when nine 


prisoners, by means of sharpened pieces of 
iron, picked away the mortar from between 
several of the wall stones, and, removing 
the latter, made their escape. Only four are 
confined there at present, the usual number 
No employment; no sepa- 
ration of tried from untried. The walls de- 
faced, and much needing an application of 


| white-wash. 


A correspondent at Richmond, Virginia, 
writes as follows concerning the prisons of 
that State: “Our city jail is in better con- 
‘dition than most in the State. Many of the 
| county jails are inya deplorable plight, and 
too often the sexes allowed in the day-time 
to associate together. Our penitentiary is 
overcrowded, seven and eight men being 
lodged in a room not more than large enough 
'for half that number. This is being par- 
tially remedied now by sending them out 
on the public works. With the exception 
named, our penitentiary is well conducted, 


| and the First-day school started by Jere- 


miah Willits is kept up with interest.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Ir is no testimony from us to God’s 
goodness that we are anxious to receive & 
good thing; but it is a testimony to His 
goodness that we will rust Him to give it. 
—J. McLeod Campbell. 
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ENTHUSIASM FOR THE CHURCH. 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy.” 

Our Heavenly Father deals witk each of 
His children personally. 
sense is individual. 


Salvation in one 
The church is made up 
of units, and is lukewarm or cold, or “ fer- 


. asl ; a 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord,” according) 


as the single members are in one or the 
other of these states. 


worst of selfish idolatries. But there is 
another side of this subject. If through 
grace, salvation has begun in a man’s soul, 
he is called to labor for the welfare of 
others. ‘‘Go home to thy friends and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and hath had compassion on thee,” 
said the blessed Saviour to him that had 
been possessed with the devil. A man’s 
family comes next after his own soul, and 
then others as the Master leads. But if a 
man has a family joined with him in serving 
the Lord, there is a church in that house. 
Not ties of blood alone bind them, but of 
oneness in Uhrist, and the bond of the 
Spirit. 

So, too, if a band of believers unite as a 
church, their power is multiplied and they 
mutually support each other, and like coals 
heaped together, they keep aglow the love 
of each to his Lord. Moreover, pure love 
to Christ begets love to the church ; in some 
degree to the whole Church militant. But 
as our natures are limited, we need to have 
some expression of the church for practical 


ends of worship, of witnessing, and of work-| 


ing. And here comes in a love for the con- 
gregation and society with which we are 
connected, which is not bad, nor selfish, nor 
idolatrous, but is a part of our very love to 
Christ. When in exile, amid contemners of 
the true God, it was with not an ignoble, 
but a holy passion, that the Hebrew cried of 
the “ City of the Great King,” “If I forget 
thee, let my right hand forget her cunning.” 


Love of the Church | 
above or in the place of Christ, is one of the | 
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Here is a devotion which ennobles the man. 
Contrast it with the curse pronounced upon 
those who came not up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. 

Catholicity is not latitudinarianism. ‘ Non- 
sectarianism may become a very poor, 
| washed-out thing.” A correspondent writes: 
‘‘T rather think our people do not care 
| much about church work.” It is time that, 
|sinking something of the over critical, of 
| quietism which would do nothing on the one 
| hand, and of individualism which under- 
rates combined effort on the other, there 
should be a giving each of himself first to 
the Lord, and then to the church, with hu- 
mility and zeal to serve with others as the 
Lord shall appoint. 

‘ 


| 


——- -o- a 





MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—James N. Rich- 
| ardson, of Ireland, accompanied by Edward L. 
| Scull, of Philadelphia, left New York on the 8th 
of Sixth mo. for Canada. They attended Pelham 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Norwich on the 15th, 
| 16th and 17th of Sixth mo., where Samuel Morris 

and Thomas P. Cope, of Philadelphia, Jacob 

Baker and wife, of Michigan, and Joseph Ratliff 
| and Noah McLean, of Indiana, were also present 

with minutes from their Monthly and Quarterly 
| Meetings. 

On First-day afternoon a meeting appointed 
by James N. Richardson and Samuel Morris, for 
| the young people especially, was held. It was 
largely attended, and proved a favored season, 


} 


| when the Gospel in its fulness was published 
'under the anointing of our Holy Head, whose 
| presence seemed to crown the gathering. 

Prior to and subsequent to this James N. Rich- 
| ardson visited the six meetings composing Pel- 
| ham Quarter. He expects also to attend a few 
| of those in the limits of Yonge St. Quarter, before 
the Yearly Meeting. 

| Deborah C. Thomas attended New England 
Yearly Meeting with a minute, and not without, 
as stated by mistake in a recent lumber. 


Ss oa 


Book Nortice.—We have received from Sam- 
uel Harris & Co., § Bishopsgate Without, Lon- 
don, “ Annals of the Early Friends,” by Frances 
Anne Budge. They are in the form of large 
| Tracts, eighteen in number, andcontain accounts 
| of William Caton ; John Audland and his Friends ; 
Edward Burrough; Llizabeth Stirredge; Wil- 
liam Dewsbury; John Crook; Stephen Crisp; 
John Banks; Humphrey Smith; Mary Fisher 
and her Friends; The Martyrs of Boston and 
their Friends; James Dickenson; William Ed- 
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mundson; William Ellis; Richard Claridge; Meeting libraries. It might well find place, also, 
Thomas Story ; Gilbert Latey and George White- | in every one of our Bible-school libraries. 
head. 
They are re-printed from the /?iends' Quar- 
terly Examiner, and are written in a pleasing 
manner, in full sympathy with the religious views 
of those described; especially with their faith WHITALL.—On the 12th of Sixth mo, 1877, at 
and experience that the Lord Jesus is not only! atlantic City, John M. Whitall, in the 77th year of his 
able to make His believing and obedient children | age; a beloved member of the Monthly Meeting of 
victorious over sin and evil, but that He had Friends of Philadelphia, for the Western District. 


? ol , He was converted at the age of eighteen, whilst 
done it forthem. Of this life of practical, real| reading the New Teemen at ae on 6 taller 


holiness, Stephen Crisp says, “‘ There are many} bound to Liverpool, and he then began a life of 
that have had some taste of great joy, and appre- | Prayer and trust. Through many vicissitudes, he 


. : : proved the faithfulness of his Saviour, both in trial 
hensions of heavenly things to which they have | 544 jn prosperity. His energetic and cheerful faith 
not attained, dut they know not what they are | sustained him in his active business life, and in his ef- 


waiting upon God for; not that they may have | forts to promote the spiritual and temporal interests of 


: ; / his fellow-men. His emphatic testimony to the power 
a little joy which passeth through them, but Come | of the Lord Jesus to save, and to the benefit of waiting 
fo hav: that joy and tranquillity which will ac-| ypon God in private retirement and prayer, was the 


company them in all their doings and their whole | result of his own life-long experience. Thus living in 


. | daily communion with his Saviour, he realized the 
ran Let such go on and follow that promise so often quoted by himself, « He that dwelleth 
guide by whom they have been directed, and they | in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide under 


shall at last come—through the Divine Spirit of | the shadow of the Almighty.” 


Grace which they followed, and so closely cleaved 

to—to have an entrance administered to them | CORR ESPON DEN CE. 
abundantly into the salvation of God."" Several | ————— —__ aa laethcee 

of these accounts have appeared in Friends’ Re- 


view, and we would very strongly commend 


DIED. 


HUNTINGTON.—On the 17th of Fifth mo. 1877, 
at his late residence in Amesbury, Mass., Ephraim M. 
| Huntington, in his 61st year. 





EDUCATION OF COLORED FRIENDS. 


Hevewna, ARK., Sixth mo. 21, 1877. 


them to Friends for their own perusal, and for 
distribution. They may be ordered in packets, 
by post from the publishers; price two shillings 
and postage. 


Dear Friend—On this longest day of the 
year, and a very warm one too, with ocea- 
sional showers, I thought I would like to greet 


once more, through the columns of Friends’ 


| Review, Friends, who are interested in the 
colored people and the South; a stale sub- 
GEORGE Fox AND HIS TiMES.—Six lectures, by ject and much mooted one, I know. Never- 
William Beck; re-printed from Friends’ Quar- theless, it is one that interests vur Republic, 
terly Examiner, with some additions. Crown, 8 | perhaps more than all others combined, She 
vo. pp. 137; cloth, 2s. 6d. Samuel Harris & Co.,, must be of herculean strength and giant 
No. 5 Bishopsgate Without, London, 1877. wealth, or the mass of ignorance, wicked- 


_ 


As these Lectures have been printed in Friends’ | ®€88, crime, and shiftless, thriftless indolence 


Review, our readers have had opportunity of judg- 
ing of their value. William Beck well says: 
““None can really know George Fox, who will 
not make a personal acquaintance with him 
through his journal.’’ But this little volume is a 
good introduction to the reading of George Fox's 
life, since besides its outline of his personal 
history, it gives a brief, clear sketch of the re- 
ligious condition of England at the time. With- 
out some insight into the then seething state of the 
English nation, one can scarcely understand the 
work of George Fox and the corps of preachers 
who with him gathered the Society of Friends. 
His labor in organizing the Society and fram- 


that exists in the old slave dominions must 
inevitably sink and destroy her. But it is 
the professed followers of Fox, Woolman, 
Benezet, &c., that I desire mainly to ad- 
dress in this article. 

We have been visited with a most fear- 
ful and destructive inundation in this sec- 
tion of country. We never saw anything 
like it in our lives. On Fifth-day the 
7th instant, at 2 Pp. M., it began raining 
here, as we thought, and commonly say 
\very hard, but it increased, and the waters 
“prevailed upward,” until Seventh-day 
morning, the 9th, at 8 A. m., when standing 
| or growing crops, cotton, corn, sweet potato 


ridges, and everything else was completely 


ing its originally simple discipline are described, | submerged. Water was standing in our 
and his life traced to its peaceful and majestic yards that skiffs plied in; houses were 
close, when he could say, “I am clear,” “ All is swept away—others filled with water to the 
well.” We would heartily commend this work| height of windows and doors; live stock 
to Friends, and especially to Committees distribu- | and fowls were drowned. Some people are 
ting Friends’ books or purchasing for Monthly! missing, supposed to be drowned. All 
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bridges across water courses, from the small- | 
est culvert or branch to the creeks and rivers | 
all the way west from here to White River 
and Indian Bay, forty miles, have been| 
swept away. The county having nothing 
with which to rebuild bridges, citizens at 
once repaired some places so that they were 
passable to get to mill and to town, and they 
have been washed away twice since. It 
still rains some every day. Thousands of 
acres on good plantations above the river 
over flows, are standing in water, and crops 
are destroyed. The railroad is nearly ruined ; 
cars have not run since, and will not for 
awhile. Several men who had children in 
school here, in endeavoring to come after 
them at the close on the 15th, swam several 
streams, then left their horses, crossed in 
skiffs and footed it. The prospect for crops 
is very discouraging, indeed. Thus it is 
year after year, that in some way these poor 
people are deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence, and fail of accumulating the necessaries 
of life. Then their lack of economy, and thrift 
in saving and spending, keeps them ip help- 
less poverty, with the fewest exceptions. 

Our examination, exhibition and com- 
mencement exercises at the close of our 
school all showed a decided advancement in 
all the branches taught, of mathematics, 
science and languages; and the original 
compositions, essays, orations and declama- 
tions at the exhibition, manifested deeper 
thought, more mental culture and strength 
of mind than ever before, while the delivery 
was very creditable. Although it was rain- 
ing on the night of the 14th, our large audi- 
ence-room was filled, over 500 being pres- 
ent. But the morning ofthe 15th, the com- 
mencement, was the great event, to them 
and us, for it was the crowning success and 
consummation of our labor for years. Be- 
yond any possible cavil the proof was there, 
that colored people can be educated, and 
after having it thrown at us forty years in 
Indiana, and thirteen years here, that we 
never could succeed, it is a satisfactory vic- 
tory. One of our orphan boys, who finished 
our course of study two years ago, and has 
been away teaching, came home, delivered 
his oration and received his diploma, making 
a class of four instead of three, as stated be- 
fore. 

The health of Henrietta Kitteral, who vis 
ited Philadelphia last summer, failed the 
last two weeks of school; she prepared most 
of ber address while on her bed. She and 
Emma France, who graduated last year, will 
take positions in our school as teachers next 
year, and, with one teacher additional, will 
be sufficient to manage it, assisted by nor- 
mal students. Thus the traveling expenses 
of so many teachers from abroad will be 
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saved. And now, dear friends, while the 
subject of higher education in denominational 
schools for Friends’ children and youth, is 
very properly claiming the attention of our 
Yearly Meetings, what can be done for 
Southland ? 

At our last Monthly Meeting fourteen 
youths, who had been converted during our 
series of meetings, were received into mem- 
bership with Friends. How are they to be 
educated, qualified and fitted as Friends for 
usefulness in their several neighborhoods, 
amongst their people? They have not the 
means, and Southland Monthly Meeting has 
not. It is very easy to distinguish students 
who have only been here a very short time, 
from others when they go away ; this is re- 
marked by all classes and colors. Will not 
the members of the different Yearly Meet- 
ings consider this subject with the interest 
and attention, that its importance demands, 
and see whether they cannot unite in aiding 
Southland, being the only colored Friends’ 
establishment already in operation, to be- 
come as fully useful as our buildings and 
conveniences will allow by taking in 75 or 
100 boarders, and paying their expenses in 
part or whole, asthey may need, which is $3 
per week, for board, tuition, &c. The Mis- 
sionary Board of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
has been paying teachers, besides what we 
get from State and District funds, which is 
not very much. Our Temperance work has 
been greatly revived since the visit of our 
dear friends, David and Hannah Tatum, last 
spring. Would that they could visit every 
nook and corner of our State, and the South 
generally, it would produce the greatest 
results for good. 

I went recently by invitation, fifteen miles 
to re-organize a Temperance Meeting that I 
opened six years ago, in same house, and a 
great many invitations are waiting our at- 
tention, that we had deferred till after the 
close of school, and now we cannot go to 
them because of missing bridges and bad 
roads, and thus our.work is hindered. But 
I trust some way will be opened to do some- 
thing—there is nothing works like work, and 
nothing succeeds like success—consequently 
we see education, temperance, Bible-schools, 
the religious Society of Friends, morality, 


| honesty and uprightness in daily life, pros- 


pering around us and increasing. 

Time is a wonderful transformer, and some 
of the changes wrought fill us with admira- 
tion and reverence to the Invisible Hand 
that directs itall. Orlando Davis, the father 
of one of our graduates, who was present at 
the exercises, is more than 80 years of age. 
He, with others, was shipped as a slave 
from Baltimore, by the ocean, over forty 
years ago, to New Orleans, and from there 
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up the Mississippi River to Helena. He was | 
then, and yet is, a Methodist minister, and 
his old Bible that he brought with bim, 
looks as if it ought to have been at the “ Cen- 
tennial.” He served out his long years of 
slavery ; preached the Gospel through these 
dense forests of Arkansas and Mississippi, 
among wild beasts, rattlesnakes, canebrakes, 
swamps and bayous, turning many to right- 
eousness. His owners, masters and mis- 
tresses, young and old,are swept away,passed 
out of existence, remembered by few. And 
here he sees his son, once denied the privi- 
lege of looking inside of a book, receive bis 
diploma. Converted a year ago, and a mem- 
ber with Friends. He advised the class to 
seek to have the Spirit of Christ, that their 
education might be truly profitable to them- 
selves and others. Very truly, 
Aipa CLARK. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 





A happy and interested gathering of the 
friends of Haverford and of its students, 
filled Alumni Hall on Fourth-day morning, | 
the 27th inst., to witness the commencement | 
exercises. 

Never, perhaps, has the whole place more 
glowed with beauty. The group of build- 
ings formed by the old College Hall, the 
Alumni Hall, and the fine new structure 
Barclay Hall, stood amid the well-kept 
lawn as it stretches away beneath the grand 
old trees, or is folded by them into bays of 
verdure, all bathed in the rich sunlight of 
early summer. 

The exercises were opened by a saluta- 
tory in Latin, followed by an oration in 
English on “ The New Learning,” by Isaac 
Forsythe. In this he sketched the progress 
of culture from the first schools in England 
to the present. Then came orations in Eng- 
lish’on “ France Regained,” by Frederick L. 
Baily; on ‘Federalism under Washing- 
ton,” by William Foulke Smith; on ‘“ The 
Great Commoner,” by IsaacW. Anderson, in 
which he outlined the character of William | 
Pitt, his love of country, and the prosperity 
to which his government so largely con- 
duced; on “Are We a Nation,” by George | 
G. Mercer, in which the opposing views of 
National supremacy and State rights were 
set forth; on ‘A Higher Culture or the 
Ballot,” by James D. Krider, who discussed 
the future of the women of the republic, as 
signing the former rather than the latter as | 
what should be desired for them. 

Wilson Townsend next gave an “ Italian 
Oration” on ‘ Le Due Risposte,” and closed | 
with the Valedictory. 

The degree of A. B, was then conferred | 


on the Class by President Chase, except up- 


_what shall we give you ? 
| twine the laurel berries in chaplets for your 
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on William Foulke Smith, of Ohio, upon 


| whom, for the first time that the degree had 


been given by the College, that of Bachelor 
of Science was conferred. 

The degree of Master of Arts was then 
given to James C. Thomas, M. D., of Balti- 
more, of the class of 51; on Henry Cope, of 
Germantown, of the class of 69; on Charles 
E. Pratt, of Boston, class of ’70; on Marma 
duke C. Kimber, of Germantown, class of 
72, all of whom had either presented theses 
evincing research, or hag undergone exami- 
nation by the Faculty with reference to the 


degree. ‘The honorary degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon John J. 
Thomas. 


President Chase then delivered a brief 
farewell address to the graduating class. He 


| spoke of the warm interest and parting bene- 


diction with which the College sent them forth 
into the world. Near the close he said, “I 


| believe in all noble and generous loves —the 


love of country, the love of friends, the love 


,of the College that has nurtured our youth. 
| Let the name of Haverford be to you al- 


ways a symbol and a bond ; let her memory 
ever cheer you in the difficult paths of life. 


| It is not the least of the uses of colleges. 


and of their claims upon our support, that 


| they supply no small part of what little sen- 


timent and romance is left us in this new 
Republic and this Iron Age. Haverford 
may boast of her triumphs in the past. 


‘ These are my jewels,’ she may exclaim, as 
she looks upon the sons she has sent forth 
from her halls—men of culture, integrity, 
and honor,who have won deserved influence 
among their fellow-men. Like the Grecian 
youth, the German warrior, the feudal 
knight, you ask us to invest you with armor 
and weapons with which you may do good 
service in the great campaign of life. And 
Our hands can 


brows; but we crave for you better gifts 
than itis in human power to bestow, yet 
gifts that are offered to your free acceptance. 
Take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that you may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and yuvur feet shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of peace ; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 


| with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 


darts of the wicked, and take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God.” 

With the new Hall ready for occupation 
_at the opening of the next term; withacorps 
.of able Professors; appliances which are al- 











































































































































































































































































































































ready good, and being increased from year 
to year; with a larger class already seeking 
admission than for many years past; and a 
hold upon the sober and thoughtful interest 


of those who take large views of the future | 


needs of the Society of Friends in this coun- 
try, Haverford seems to be entering upon a 
larger field of usefulness as a College than 
ever in the past. 

With unspeakable desire that God will 
watch over the Institution and keep those 
who guide it, and those who share its op 


portunities for culture, under the power of| right and liberty. 


His Spirit,—we trust that it will long 
continue to nurture young men in solid learn- 
ing, in pure and spiritual Christianity, and 


fit them to live to the best welfare of them | 
selves, and of the world, to the honor of| 


Christ who bought them, and so as to be a 
blessing to His Church. 


_ 


PENN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 
The Oskaloosa (lowa) Herald states that the 
commencement of Penn College occurred on 
the 2ist ult. This institution was organ- 
ized as a college in 1873, under the presi- 
dency of John W. Woody, and has three de- 
partments, preparatory, normal, and collegi- 
ate, and both sexes are admitted to the train- 
ing of each course. The graduating exer- 
cises of the Preparatory Department were 
opened on the evening of the 18th by the 
reading of a portion of Scripture by Presi- 
dent Woody. Addresses were given, on 
“ Motives,” by Charles E. Cutts; on ‘‘ Seem- 
ing and Being,” by Jesse Harris; on “ Cy 
cles,” by Julia Kitchin; on “‘ Progression,’ 


by Kelly Lowdermilk; on “Lord Byron,” | 


by Woods Hutchinson; on “A Life Pur- 


pose,” by Dora Johnson; on “ Habits,” by | 


J. Henly Morgan; on “ Promotion,” by 
Edgar M. Jessup; on “ Difficulties,” by 
Martha Janeway ; on “Ireland,” by O. M. 
Murphy ; on “‘ The Culture of the Intellect,” 
by Martha Chawner; on “A Plea for His- 
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Truth,” was delivered by John C. Williams, 
of the Scientific Class, the only graduate. 
After the conclusion of his oration, Presi- 
dent Woody conferred upon him the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, and proceeded to 
give his annual address. He concluded by 
|remarks to the graduating classes, cheering 
‘them on in their efforts to begin the great 
| work of life properly, recounting the obsta- 
| cles they must meet and overcome, and urging 
'them to select for their supreme end the ad- 
|vancement of the great principles of truth, 
The President has leave 
‘of absence for one year, and William B. 


Morgan will act in his place. 





.. 


WOMEN’S PEACE SOCIETY, LONDON, 

| The Third Annual Meeting of the Wo- 
|men’s Peace and Arbitration Auxiliary, took 
place in London on the 6th instant, and 
|Mrs. Southey’s report regretted that the 
members of the Christian churches generally, 
took little active interest in the work of the 
Society, and that ministers, as a rule, op- 
posed rather than helped it. It recounted 
|the work of the past year, which had chiefly 
been in the form of testimony, rather than 
| the achievement of much in the way of prog- 
| Tess Some help had been rendered to 
the various organizations for sending relief 
to the sufferers by the Servian war. A pro- 
test had been made against the training of 
pauper boys for the army. 

Samuel Bowly argued for “ peace at any 
price ” as the legitimate outcome of Christ’s 
teachings. Christ, he contended, did not 
|inculeate what was impracticable, and it 
only needed moral courage to carry out this 
| doctrine. 
| Mrs. C. L. Balfour deprecated the fulsome 
|plaudits that aré lavished on Tennyson’s 
|“ Six Hundred,” and declared with much 
emphasis, that “this England of ours is too 


| great to be following in the trail of barbarous 
nations.” 


| 
























tory,” by Solomon Hull; on ‘‘The Theatre,” | The (London) Christian, from which this 
by Allie Heald ; on “ Suppressed Powers,’ | account is taken, takes open side with the 
by R. H. Hartley. After the addresses a| advocates of peace, and says: ‘If red- 
Certificate of Graduation in the Preparatory | banded war is for the time in the ascendant, 
Department was presented to each of the | let the followers of the meek and lowly One, 
above, and the exercises closed. |everywhere, pray and labor for the coming 

On the evening of the 19th, the Historical | of the day when nations shall learn that 

Society of the College held its meeting. | dread art no more.” 
Addresses were given by Flora Wilson, W. | 
8. Bye, and Ella Tatum; and a discussion, | 
followed by essays and a valedictory, were | 
the features of the occasion. 

The Commencement occurred on Fourth- 
day, the 20th. A portion of Scripture was 
tead by the President, and prayer was of- 
fered. An oration entitled “Searching for 


> —- 


THE PRESENT TENSE. 


When God speaks it is man’s part to heed 
at once. When He condemns our sin we 
should admit it, confess it, and hate it. 
When He says, “‘ turn ye,” we should turn ; 
when He says “believe on the Lord Jesus,” 
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that is the time to believe; when He says,/singing in the branches. After passing 
‘ Whosoever believeth in Him shall receive | through the woods and coming in sight of a 
the forgiveness of sin,” it is our place to ac-| pond of water, I went to a farmer’s house 
cept His word as a present promise. When not far from it. I knocked, and a good look- 


He says “ Be perfect,” it is our duty to put|ing woman, with an intelligent and _be- 
ourselves completely at Hiscommand, that we 


may be perfect in His present will. 

“‘ People love the truth,” says a writer in 
the Christian Standard, ‘‘only they des- 
pise the present tense application of it. Most 
anybody, even a heathen, will admire a sanc- 
tified man, if he has been dead long enough, 
and is snugly folded away in some poetical 
grave,where he can no longer be a “ vhorn to 
the Church.” Many ministers and church 
members praise and magnify the holiness of 
the dear sainted dead, and in the very next 
breath bitterly criticise and deny the _holi- 
ness of the sainted living. I met a man re- 
cently who is fond of preaching on the om- 
nipotence of Christ ; and yet when I told 
him of a man who was cleansed from the 
taste of aleohol, and told him how Christ 
had cleansed me from certain tendencies, he 
disputed the testimony; and after all his 
preaching about omnipotence, he did not 
believe in a present tense application ; and 
so his Christ had only a dreamland omnipo- 
tence after all. 

‘“ Lightning is a pretty thing as long as it 
dances on the ebon floor of heaven, but when 
it comes down to application and strikes, 
people object to it. It is the ap- 
plication that makes the truth perfect. 


-o- oe 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE MAIDEN FISH-TAMER. 


[From one of Prof. Upham’s letters, writ- 
ten at Gaza, while journeying from Egypt 


to Palestine, the following is copied, 
which may interest the younger readers of 
the Friends’ Review, as well as some older 
ones.—J. S. W. ] ; 

A few years ago I read in a newspaper in 
America, that the fishes in a certain pond 


/nevolent aspect, came to the door. Making 
\such apology as I was able for a visit so 
early, I remarked I had come for the pur- 
| pose of seeing the fishes in the neighboring 
| pond, which were said to be tamed. Readily 
| accepting my explanations, she pointed to a 
place on-the brink of the water, and said 
/one of her children would soon come down 
there. 

_ I had not stood there long before a little 
girl, apparently anxious not to detain me, 
}came running down. She seated herself on 
/arock on the shore and looked into the 
|mirror of morning waters, which reflected 
the delightful image of her innocent beauty. 
| She called the fishes; calling them some- 
times by the names of their tribes and some- 
times by particular names which she had 
given them. There was one, a large one, 
_which she called Cato. But Cato was in 
no hurry tocome. She said it was rather 
early for them. They had not yet left their 
places of slumber, But repeating still more 
loudly the invitation of her sweet voice, 
they began to make their appearance. The 
smaller ones came first, and then the larger 
ones of many varieties; and at last Cato, 
who was a sort of king and counsellor in 
| this finny congregation, came among them. 
Delighted with this renewed visit of their 
virgin queen, although they seemed to be 
conscious it was rather early in the morning, 
they thrust their heads above the water, 
}and she fed them from her hand. And I 
fed them also. 

Observing something peculiar at a little 
‘distance in the water, I was surprised to 
see two turtles making their way towards 
her. Her voice of affection had penetrated 
beneath their dark, hard shells. And I no- 
ticed that they came with great effort and 
| zeal—as if afraid of being too late at this 


had been tamed and brought back again, at| festival of love. One of them, as soon as 
ieast in some degree, into the original asso-|they reached the shore, scrambled out of 
ciation with humanity. Being at leisure at| the water, and climbed upon the little rock 
a certain time, and having some curiosity to| beside her. And she fed them both. I 
ascertain the truth of this statement, I em-| shall not easily forget this interesting scene 
barked in a boat in Boston harbor and went |—this little episode of millenial humanity. 
down to Hingham. It was near night. Next | Lines written on the Maiden Fish- Tamer. 
morning quite early I went toward the pond | By Themes 0, Uohem 

which was said to be the theatre of this in- | Y het g ; 

teresting and unprecedented state of things. | 
I reeollect that I went through a long piece | 
of woods, which was without habitation, 
and which, in its tranquility and beauty, | 
was favorable to benevolent dispositions and 
thoughts. The early sunbeams were play- 
ing with the dew-drops, and the birds were 


O maiden of the woods and waves, 

With footsteps in the morning dew ! 
From oozy bed and watery cave, 

The tenants of the lake who drew, 
Thy voice of love and mystery knew, 
Which makes old bards and prophets true! 


They tell us of that better day 
When love shall rule the world again ; 
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When crime and fraud shall pass away, 

And beast and bird shall dwell with men; 
When seas shall marry with the land, 
And fishes kiss a maiden’s hand. 


The iron age has done its best, 

With trump and sword, and warriors slain, 
But could not tame the eagle’s nest, 

Nor lead the lion by the mane ; 
With all its strength and all its woe, 


vag | 
There was an art it did not know. 


’T was fitting that a maid like thee, 
In childhood’s bright and happy hour, 
Should teach the world the mystery 
That innocence alone has power; 
That love the victory can gain, 
Which is not won by millions slain. 





O man! if thou wouldst know the art, 
The shatter’d world to reinstate ; | 
Like her put on a loving heart, 
And throw away thy guile and hate ; 
A maid shall teach thee how ’tis done, | 
A child shall show the victory won. 


:- 


IMMENSITY OF SPACE. 


In a recent lecture delivered in Edinburgh, | 
on ‘The Stars,” Protessor Grant gave a | 
graphic idea of the immensity of space. He | 
said a railway train travelling night and | 
day at the rate of fifty miles an hour would | 
reach the moon in six months, the sun in 
two hundred years, and Alpha Centauri, | 
the nearest of the fixed stars, in forty-two 
millions of years. A ball from a gun, trav- 
elling at the rate of nine hundred. miles an} 
hour, would reach Alpha Centauri in 2,700,-| 
000 years; while light, travelling as it did) 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, would | 
not reach it in less than three years. Light | 
from some of the telescopic stars would take | 
5,760 years to reach the earth; and from| 
some of these clusters the distance was so| 
great that light would take half a million of | 
years to pass to the earth, so that we saw 
objects not as they really are, but as they | 
were half a million of years ago. These! 
stars might have become extinct thousands | 
of years ago, and yet their light might pre- 
sent itself to us. As to the magnitude of| 
the stars, he noticed that it was computed 
that Alpha Lyra was one hundred billions | 
of miles distant from the earth, and its mag- 
nitude and splendor were as 20 to 1 when 
compared with our sun. Similar investiga- 
tions brought out the fact that our sun was 
neither vastly greater nor vastly less than 
the great majority of the stars. 


-—— > ——— 





In fluence of Nutrition on Fertilization.— 
Darwin has written a letter to say that bees 
were rare last Spring, and suggesting that 
the scarcity of holly berries may have re- 
sulted from the want of insect aid in polleni- 
He also reiterates the statement 


zation. 
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that clover seed fails when the flowers are 
not visited by bees. Meehan adduces nu- 
merous instances to show that seeding de- 
pends upon nutrition alone, and that clover 
and most other plants will ripen seed when 
eutirely removed from the access of insects. 


\—Proceedings Academy Nat. Sciences. 


-e0~— 


Sent by a Friend on hearing of the death of 
Jno. M. Whitall. 


| ‘SO HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 


He sees when their footsteps falter, 
When their hearts grow weak and faint, 
He marks when their strength is failing, 
And listens to each complaint ; 
He bids them rest for a season, 
For the pathway has grown too steep ; 
And folded in fair green pastures, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn out children 
That sigh for the daylight’s close, 
He knows that they oft are longing 
For home and its sweet repose ; 
So He calls them in from their labors 
Ere the shadows around them creep, 
And silently watching o’er them, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh! so gently, 
As a mother will hush to rest 
The babe that she softly pillows 
So tenderly on her breast ; 
Forgotten are now the trials 
And sorrows that made them weep, 
For with many a soothing promise 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! Friends the dearest 
Can never this boon bestow ; 
But He touches the drooping eye-lids, 
And placid the features grow : 
Their foes may gather about them, 
And storms may round them sweep, 
But guarding them safe from danger, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, 
All fears that oppressed to-day, 
Like mists, that clear in the sunlight, 
Have noiselessly passed away ; 
Nor call, nor clamor, can rouse them 
From slumbers so pure and deep, 
For only His voice can reach them 
Who giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over, 
Weep not that their race is run ; 
God grant we may rest as calmly 
When our work like their’s is done! 
Till then we would yield with gladness, 
Our treasures to Him to keep, 
And rejoice in the calm assurance, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


oe —-—— 


For Friends’ Review. 


PRAYER. 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right— 
Pray if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 


Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease : 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails that blessed time to expedite. 
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Whate’er is g»od to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see: 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven, 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ;* 
But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to take that wish away. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


—_————__+o~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— European advices to the 
2d inst. have been received. 


" ENGLAND.—During the session of the House of 
Commons on the 25th ult., the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that the British Government did 
not intend to take any steps towards the protection of 
the Suez Canal, both the contending parties having 
agreed to allow vessels of neutral nations to pass 
through it unmolested. It is probable that the Crystal 
Palace, London, will be turned into a college for the 
technical instruction of youth. As many of the city 
guilds favor the project, and have promised their sup- 
port pecuniarily, the managers hope soon to have a 
sufficient income to open the school. 

THE EASTERN QuEsTION.—On the 24th ult. the 
Russian batteries opened fire on Rustchuk, and paying 
no attention to the flags flying from the consulates, the 
Turks called upon the consuls to testify that this was 
in direct disregard of military rule. So much damage 
has been done in the town that the inhabitants are fly- 
ing, panic-stricken, into the neighboring villages. 
Mosques, hospitals, both civil and military, and most 
of the consulates have been seriously damaged by shot 
and shell. 


Russian forces have crossed the Danube at other | 


points than Galatz, since last week's report. The 


principal crossing west of Giurgevd was near Sim. 
nitza, on the night of the 26th ult., and was effected | 
with slight resistance, the Turks having apparently 


expected it to be made at another point. This force 
took possession of Sistova and the surrounding heights. 
It was officially stated that 50,000 Russians were south 
of the Danube on the 29th. Nicopolis was bombarded 
and almost destroyed, but an attempt to cross there on 
the 27th failed. Dispatches of the Ist inst. reported 
that Russian troops, probably a detachment of Cos- 
sacks, had occupied Tirnova, the ancient capital of 
Bulgaria, 38 miles south of Sistova; that Prince 
Tcherkoski had been proclaimed Provisional Governor 
of the province; and that elections were going on 
there for the purpose of forming a Provisional Council. 
One dispatch stated that a battle of nine hours pre- 
ceded the occupation. At Matchin, also in Turkey, 
a municipal council, composed of residents, has been 
formed under Russian auspices, and citizens have been 
appointed to administer justice and organize a police. 
The Czar himself has crossed the Danube near Sis 
tova, and is said to have been welcomed by the Bul- 
garians. The Russian left was supposed to have 
crossed also near Hirschova, but no account had been 
received when this summary was prepared. 

In Asia Minor, the general position of the Turks 
appears somewhat improved, the slow advance of the 
Russians giving time for further preparations for de- 
fending the roads to Erzeroum. 
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GERMANY.—The President of the lower house of 
the Reichsrath announced on the 28th inst. that Ger- 
many still remained neutral, its relations with foreign 
powers continuing as before; the government, how- 

ver, reserved the right to take measures, if necessary, 
to defend its frontiers, no alliance having been made 
with Austria. 

FRANCE.—It is semi-officially announced in Paris, 
that there has been no intention of postponing the elec- 
tions by the legal period of 3 months and 20 days, but 
no conclusion has been reached as to the actual date at 
which they will occur. A newspaper article, written 
by M. De Cassagnac, a bitter Bonapartis:, is causing 
great excitement among politicians. He advises that 
Councils General should not be permitted to meet, 
and also that the government should at once announce 
its intention to dissolve the new Chamber should it be 
as strongly Republican as the last. 

Spain.—Secretary of State Evarts, has received 
from the Spanish government, assurance that all hon- 
orable amends will be made the U. S. Government, 
for the unlawful seizure of the whaling schooner, Ellen 
Rizpah, in Spanish waters, near Cuba, and the arrest 
and detention of her captain. Particular care will be 
taken that the offence shall not occur again. 

Mexico.—News by the steamer Colima informs 
that after a bombardment of nearly ten days, Alvarez 
capitulated—on what terms, is not positively known. 
The American citizens of Acapulco have determined 
to appeal to the U. S. Government, if they should be 
subjected to insults or hardship, though as they have 
been heretofore unmolested, they are still undecided 
as to leaving the city. 

BriTisH AMERICA.—The suffering caused by the 
fire at St. John’s, N. B., is immense; from 17,000 to 
20,000 persons are daily supplied with food, at the 
hands of a committee appointed for that purpos:. They 
are doing everything in their power to prevent waste 
and fraud. Some attempts are being made to clear 
away the debris, and workmen are engaged in pulling 
down unsafe walls, etc. Meetings to procure aid for 
the sufferers have been held in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, Eng.; Glasgow has already subscribed $12,500. 

DoMEsTIC.—The town of Marblehead, Mass., was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 25th ult. The 
total loss is estimated at $534,000. The principal in- 
dustries of the town were the manufacture of shoes, 
and the hsheries. 

On the same day, a terrific storm .of wind and rain 
swept over the larger part of the States of Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois and Michigan. The s:orm apparently 
commenced in the vicinity of Kansas City, and swept 
in a northerly and north easterly direction, destroying 
all in its path till it reached Chicago, where, in about 
twenty minutes, the wind had spent its fury, after over- 
turning vehicles, breaking glass, destroying buildings, 
etc. No lives are lost so far as known. 

A severe hail storm occurred at Waterbury, Conn., 
on the Ist inst., and caused much damage to crops and 
to glass, &:. The hail stones are reported “as large 
as butternuts,’”’ and the ground white with them. A 
violent wind on the same day passed over Coatesville, 
Chester Co,, Pa., and vicinity, destroying 20 dwellings ; 
one person was killed and five injured. 

Tne public debt statement of the 2d inst. showed a 
decrease of $3,219,119.11, during last month. The 


TurKkEyY.—In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 28th | reduction of the interest charge on the public debt 
ult., the President announced that he had received during the last fiscal year, asa result of the funding 


orders from the Sultan to declare the session of the 
Chambers closed. The Deputies would, bowever, 


it was possible they might be assembled for extraordi- 
nary session to deliberate upon ‘a satisfactory sub- 
ject.” It was thought this expression might possibly 
refer to a conclusion of peace. 


* That is not free from imperfectness, although free from 
wilful sin,—Ed. F. R 


operations, is $1,943,625. The subscriptions to the 


: ; — : | new four per cent. loan are encouraging. 
continue to hold their position as representatives, and | 


A despatch from O;ezon states that the Indians have 
removed their women and children toa place of safety 
leaving the men free to fight. Gen. Howard and his 
troops are in pursuit, and have reached the scene of 
the late battle with Colonel Perry, in which 33 sol. 
diers were killed, most of whose bodies were found 
and buried by Howard’s troops. 





